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Sieur du Luth 
DISCOVERED THE ST. CROIX VALLEY IN 1679 


DISCOVER IT FOR YOURSELF THIS YEAR 
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Sailing on the St. Croix. Washington County Court House, photographed 1899, standing today in Stillwater. 


| 4 SUPPORTING THE GROWTH OF THE ST. CROIX 
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Who ever heard of Highlands 
in the Valley? 


Preserving Stillwater’s Soul 


It's a town that boasts a lot of firsts. Now 
it wants to be one of the first towns to 
preserve its past without becoming a 
garish tourist attraction. 




















The Warlings, thats who. Come to the St. Croix 
Valley and share Scottish hospitality, fine foods : 
and friendship at the Highlander. Things to Do, Places to Go 
Whether it’s boating, camping, tubing, 
touring or visiting restored homes, the 

Featuring Prime Rib, Highlander Special Steak St. Croix Valley is where it’s at. 
with sauteed mushrooms, Piper Potatoes and 
the already famous Bonnie Prince Charlie, | Places to Eat 
an ice cream cocktail that brings out 


{hence Seren tien lt Looking for the restaurant that’s a little 


- different from the fast food shop on the 
comer? Travel from Marine-on-the-St. 
Croix to Afton and sample 11 different 


ON TOP OF THE HILL ACROSS Kestautents: 
THE BRIDGE FROM 
STILLWATER. 


439-4686 549-6742 


LUNCH 11:30-5 
MON THRU SAT 


DINNER 5-11 
MON THRU THURS 


Cover Design: 
Ron Anderson 
- Tom McElligot 


The St. Croix Valley Guide is pub- 
lished as a special supplement to 
Mpls. Magazine. 
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All the comforts of homeownership are yours on the 
shores of the St. Croix. Sunnyside condominiums 
offer you carefree living with a choice of 1, 2, or 
3-bdrm. homes and six different floor plans. Your 
luxurious home beside the river includes security 
system, underground heated parking, indoor and 
Outdoor pools, sauna, exercise rm., steam rm., 
Whirlpool bath. And best of all, your home is just a 
few sandy steps from the St. Croix. 

Homes at Sunnyside are priced from $27 ,200- 
54,900, 10% down with 8% financing available. 
Come out for a private tour. Sunnyside 
condominiums are near Sunnyside Marina... 

just south of scenic Stillwater off Hwy. 212 and 
Hwy. 95. Open daily from 1-8 p.m. or call for an 
appointment: 439-4040. It’s all ashore at Sunnyside. 


sunnyside 
CONDOMINIUMS ON THE ST CROIK 


6201 St. Croix Trail, Oak Park Heights, Minnesota 55082 





PROFESSIONAL: MANAGEMENT BY BAILEY ENTERPRISES INC. 
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by Lael Berman 


Stillwater runs deep. Proud, too, and ac- 
cording to most folks, it’s running pretty — 
well. 

There’s tradition here in the birthplace of 
Minnesota, and newcomers as well as old- 
timers aren't about to let you forget it. Old 
is good, one quickly learns, and new can be 
nice, but there's a special pride among 
those folks who can chart their family trees 
back several generations without losing a 
branch. des 

“You re still a stranger here if you haven't 
at least one generation inthe cemetery,” 
writer Anita Buck, a chronicler of Stillwater 
life, has said half-seriously. But even the 
newcomers—those who've settled here in 
the last 25 years—seem to share the feeling 
of time and taste that makes this scenic spot 
more than just another river town. 

Nestled in the heart of the St. Croix Val- 
ley, about 25 miles northeast of the Twin 
Cities, Stillwater is steeped in the legend 
and lore of its early life as a leading lumber 
town. It boasts Minnesota’s first town site, 
first county seat and first courthouse. And it 
has the river, offering a multitude of ac- 
tivities from boating to swimming to year- 
around fishing. While boaters and _ skiers 
have long been finding their way here— 
Afton Alps, Trollhaugen, Snowcrest are al- 
most within schussing distance—the 3.5 
square miles that make up Minnesota's old- 
est city are starting to attract more than a 
seasonal, outdoors crowd. 

Shops and galleries are springing up, res- 
taurants are offering atmosphere as well as 
eats, and homes and buildings are being re- 
stored at a growing rate. 

The old Northern States Power plant on 
Main St. is being transformed into a mul- 
tilevel facility housing offices and shops 
overlooking the river. Across the street 
Jerry Perkl’s Grand Garage and Gallery is 
‘ fast becoming the talk of the town with its 
“a - te! ; shops, restaurant, decor and atmosphere 
iy ¢ | scape reminding some visitors of San Francisco's 

LM © ial | Ghiradelli Square. A few blocks away the 
110-year-old Washington County Court- 
house is undergoing a $1 million renovation 
for use as a cultural and educational center. 
And River Town Restoration, an organiza- 
tion made up of preservation-minded citi- 
zens, has received a grant from the Stillwa- 
ter City Council to conduct a survey and 
design a planning guide for the renovation 
of homes and buildings. 

“With such a face-lifting taking place,” 
muses one longtime resident, “you wonder 
if the soul will change.” 

Stillwater’s “soul” is not defined easily. 

Architects point to buildings, historians 
ponder events, and journalists probe the 
“human interest” story—the people that 
give a town its character and shape its fu- 
ture. 

There are the Simonets, who own the 
oldest furniture store in Minnesota. 
Founded in 1864 by Sebastian Simonet, a 
Swiss cabinet maker who came here in 
1857, the store—along with one of the two 
funeral homes—is now run by the family’s 
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our community quaint and quiet.’ 


third and fourth generations. In his 
crammed office in the back of the furniture 
store, mild-mannered John Simonet, presi- 
dent of the company and grandson of Sebas- 
tian, has a wallful of photographs to remind 
him of his origins. 

Phil Easton, publisher of the Stillwater 
Gazette, founded in 1870 by his great- 
grandfather, A. B. Easton, boasts the oldest 
combination weekly and daily paper in the 
country still owned and operated by the 
same family. The interior of the Gazette’ 
building at Myrtle and 2nd Sts. doesn’t ap- 
pear to have changed much since A. B. Eas- 
ton’s day, but in 1969 the “modernization” 
of the plant began with the old letterpress 
operation replaced by a computerized offset 
process. Another “advancement” Phil Eas- 
ton points out is his hiring of the paper’s 
first woman editor, Myrle Gaffney, a few 
years ago. — 

While some folks claim that the Gazette 


ARE 





doesn’t cover enough local news and that a 
competing publication is needed, this 
sturdy 107-year-old operation has stood the 
test of time while other Stillwater papers 
have long gone out of print. Today the fifth 
generation of Eastons—Phil’s son, daughter 
and their spouses—are among the 19 em- 
ployees. 

And there are the city’s newcomers. Bud 
and Theresa Brine moved to Stillwater 20 
years ago and bought a house on the river. 
Bud worked in the meat department of a 
supermarket and later operated his own 
small meat market in what is now The 
Greenery, a plant shop on Main St., which 
they quickly outgrew. 

Four years ago they bought the hardware 
store across the street and turned the 100- 
year-old building into what is known today 
as Brine’s Meat Market and Lunchroom, 
one of the most creative enterprises in the 
area. In addition to making their own saus- 
ages, beef jerky and double-smoked ham 
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and bacon, thé Brines have converted the — 


building’s spacious upstairs, once a stove 
showroom, into a western saloon-style res- 
taurant called The Employees Lunchroom 
(“Everyone’s an employee somewhere,” ex- 
plains friendly Theresa Brine), serving chili, 
bratwurst, pastrami and assorted dinners- 
of-the-day to a growing crowd of customers. 

Across the street from Brine’s, potter Cy 
Turnbladh and his parents .opened 
Tamarack House Galleries three years ago 
in what had been the old Northern States 
Power offices. 

“We all had other jobs when we bought 
the building,” says 25-year-old Cy, whose 
Tamarack Farm Stoneware was originally 
“just a hobby.” 

Cy’s father, Will Turnbladh, a former 
Minnesota commissioner of corrections, had 
been a vocational-rehabilitation counselor 
with the Wilder Center; Will’s wife, Mary, 
still teaches school, but Tamarack House 


(paintings, picture framing, pottery, and 
exhibits) has become a full-time endeavor 
for the Turmbladhs. 

Social workers Norm and Jean Davis 
moved from St. Paul to Stillwater six years 
ago, bought an old mansion and “got hooked 
on antiques.’ Norm still works for Ramsey 
County Welfare, but 38-year-old Jean de- 
votes full time to the old Post Office build- 
ing, which they leased two years ago and 
have converted into eight shops specializing 
in antiques, jewelry, toys, plants, Scandina- 
vian crafts, and light lunches in turn-of- 
the-century atmosphere. 

Like most of Stillwater’s new shopkeep- 
ers renovating their surroundings, the 
Davises, who operate their Court Yard 
Antique Shop out of what had been the Post 
Office’s parcel post room, are concerned 
with preserving the character and quality of 
the past. Yet Jean Davis wonders, as do 
others, can the city support so many shops? 
Is there really enough business to go 


_ ‘We re torn between wanting to make a living and wanting to keep 


‘around? 


Stillwater has a population of approxi- 
mately 12,000; however, with its close prox- 
imity to the Twin Cities—indeed to the en- 
tire seven-county metropolitan area as well 
as neighboring Wisconsin—there appears to 
be potential for plenty of business. 

Which brings up the topic of tourism. 


While the image of picturesque Stillwater 
turning into another Niagara Falls is 
anathema to just about anyone you talk to 
here, the word “tourism” is not exactly a 
tainted term. As one shopkeeper candidly 
admits, “We're torn between wanting to 
make a living and wanting to keep our 
community quaint and quiet.” 

Cy Turnbladh feels there’s little danger 
that Stillwater will become a garish town, 
maintaining, “The people here are too con- 
servative. Also, were not peddling plastic 
junk. People come here for quality, authen- 
tic goods.” Cy says that Tamarack House 
business has doubled each year since it 
opened in 1974, and that more than 50 per 
cent of the customers are from the Twin 
Cities. 

“But,” he adds, “I don’t want to see Still- 
water become just an arts-and-crafts com- 
munity. We need a good balance between 
tourist trade and staple business.” 

Monty Brine, who between slicing saus- 
age and overseeing the Employees Lunch- 
room in his parents’ meat market, serves as 
president of the Downtown Council, agrees. 
“One reason Stillwater has lasted this long, ” 
he says, “is because it has a strong business 
community. People support their local mer- _ 
chants. Outside dollars—tourist trade—may 
eventually shift the balance, but we'll cer- 
tainly need both.” 

Main Street merchants would like to 
think so. Tourists don’t buy television sets 
and stoves. And while Stillwater folks do pa- 
tronize their local stores, there are shopping 
centers and malls not inconveniently lo- 
cated. 

Amiable Jim O’Brien, vice president of 
Simonets Furniture, does not seem con- 
cerned with the competition. 

“We offer service and a smile,” he says 
with a smile. “People can come to us and 
shop in peace without the hassle of crowds 
and confusion. And our prices are good,” he 
adds. “The shopping centers help keep us 
on our toes.” 

Former Stillwater resident Nor Hall, an 
instructor at Metropolitan State University 
in St. Paul, now living in neighboring Afton, 
says she used to “love shopping on Main 
Street. Wed do our business at the bank, 
buy a few things at the hardware store, and 
stop for coffee at Reed’s Drugstore while 
waiting for our clothes in the laundromat. 
The only thing I couldn’t find in the stores,” 











she recalls, “was colored opaque tights.” 
While the “personalized service” on Main 
Street may be much the same as one finds 
on Main Streets throughout the U.S. (just 
the name itself evokes down-home charm), 
Stillwater has a uniqueness relative to 
whatever else exists in this area—namely, 
the river. And therein lies what residents © 
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Business in general, according to 
Imer, has doubled in ‘the last four 
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work. 

Parking is so critical an issue that a pro- 
posal to construct a Main Street bypass, os- 
tensibly to funnel traffic directly onto the 
bridge crossing the river, was unanimously 
defeated. Aside from costing $1 million and 
not really solving the problem of traffic con- 
gestion (“We need a new four-lane bridge, 
not a costly bypass’), it would have knocked 
out about 70 parking places. 

To resolve the parking problem, propos- 
als for ramps and off-street areas are being 
discussed vigorously. However, to tear 
down buildings for the purpose is a 
“touchy” consideration. 

Some ill feeling still exists over the old 
auditorium on 2nd St., which met the 
wrecking ball last fall. Built at the turn of 
the century and boasting one of the biggest 
stages west of Chicago, the once-stately 
building saw its last performance a few years 
ago, and was left vacant and deteriorating. A 
few potential buyers took options on it and 
there was talk of making it into a dinner the- 
ater, but nothing materialized. 

“Structurally it was a mess, and would 
have cost a fortune to renovate,” says Jack 
Hooley, president of Hooley’s Su- 
permarket, whose present riverfront loca- 
tion is the site of the Cass Gilbert-designed 
Union Depot, torn down around 1960. 
(“Don't knock Jack Hooley for putting up 
his store instead of trying to save the de- 
pot,” says more than one observer. “The 
supermarket and the Hooleys are a credit to 
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priorities.” 

Consistency can be measured by the 
people who return time after time “spe- 
cifically” for the chicken livers, fresh 
trout and other favorites. “We don’t play 
games with our food,” explains Palmer 
matter-of-factly. “It’s basic, honest cook- 
ing; no attempt is made to disguise the 
flavors.” 

Attention to detail, as any Lowell 
Inn-goer knows, is evident in the 33 trips 
to the table each waitress makes, the 
legendary lettuce cups—a laborious 
process—in which the salads are splen- 
didly served, and, of course, the an- 
tiques: from dishes, glassware and linens 
to furniture and accessories throughout 
the lobby, guest rooms and dining areas. 

The collecting of antiques began with 
Nelle and Arthur Sr., who had traveled 
the country in their pre-Lowell Inn days, 
she as an actress and he as a pianist. As 
Art Jr. tells it, “In the course of their 
show business careers, they stayed at a 
wide variety of hotels—some good, some 
best forgotten—and eventually began 
thinking about establishing their own 
kind of inn where guests would feel they 
were in a real home.” 

In 1930 the Palmers took over the 
newly built Lowell Inn, built three years 
earlier on the site of the venerable 
Sawyer House, which in its day had been 
the social center for area lumber barons 
and their ladies. Stately but out of date, 


ars, and “the only growth left is in our 

-season. He estimates that 10 percent 

the Twin City metropolitan area resi- 
dents have come through his portals at 
least once. 

Three distinctive dining areas have 
helped contribute to the Inn’s continued 
popularity. There’s the colonial George 
Washington Room with its porcelain 
heirlooms; the earthy Garden Room and 
its polished agate tables, and the elegant 
Matterhorn Room, dedicated to the: 
antique art of Swiss woodcarving as well 
as to a unique culinary experience. 
(What was once the Inn’s gift shop be- 
came a small cocktail lounge in 1957, but 
with the same “living room” atmosphere 
that has characterized the Inn for five 
decades.) 

One added feature these days is a 
third generation of Palmers very much in 
view throughout the Inn. At least three 
of Art and Maureen Palmer's nine chil- 
dren (who range in age from 11 to 26) 
serve as waitresses or hostesses or work 
at the front desk. 

Art Palmer himself oversees the 
kitchen staff, tasting every new dish 
under consideration. “Eating,” says the 
man who if time permitted a hobby 
would breed livestock, “is always a new 
delight for me. Whether I’m camping 
out with a kettle of fish or sampling a 
souffle...” 

Pausing to sample a new sauce, he 
adds, “I don’t get invited out to dinner 
much. ..I think people are afraid to cook 
for me.” 
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- ‘We re torn between wanting to make a living and wanting to keep 
our community quaint and quiet. - 


third and fourth generations. In |’ 
crammed office in the back of the furnitu 
store, mild-mannered John Simonet, pre 
dent of the company and grandson of Seb; 
tian, has a wallful of photographs to remi 
him of his origins. 

Phil Easton, publisher of the Stillwai 
Gazette, founded in 1870 by his gre: 
grandfather, A. B. Easton, boasts the old 
combination weekly and daily paper in t 
country still owned and operated by t 
same family. The interior of the Gaze 
building at Myrtle and 2nd Sts. doesn't < 
pear to have changed much since A. B. E 
ton’s day, but in 1969 the “modernizatic 
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operation replaced by a computerized off 
process. Another “advancement” Phil E 
ton points out is his hiring of the pape 
first woman editor, Myrle Gaffney, a f 
years ago. — 

While some folks claim that the Gaze 





doesn't cover enough local news and that a 
competing publication is needed, this 
sturdy 107-year-old operation has stood the 
test of time while other Stillwater papers 
have long gone out of print. Today the fifth 
generation of Eastons—Phil’s son, daughter 
and their spouses—are among the 19 em- 
ployees. 

And there are the city’s newcomers. Bud 
and Theresa Brine moved to Stillwater 20 
years ago and bought a house on the river. 
Bud worked in the meat department of a 
supermarket and later operated his own 
small meat market in what is now The 
Greenery, a plant shop on Main St., which 
they quickly outgrew. 

Four years ago they bought the hardware 
store across the street and turned the 100- 
year-old building into what is known today 
as Brine’s Meat Market and Lunchroom, 
one of the most creative enterprises in the 
area. In addition to making their own saus- 
ages, beef jerky and double-smoked ham 
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(paintings, picture framing, pottery, and 
exhibits) has become a full-time endeavor 
for the Turnbladhs. 

Social workers Norm and Jean Davis 
moved from St. Paul to Stillwater six years 
ago, bought an old mansion and “got hooked 
on antiques.” Norm still works for Ramsey 
County Welfare, but 38-year-old Jean de- 
votes full time to the old Post Office build- 
ing, which they leased two years ago and 
have converted into eight shops specializing 
in antiques, jewelry, toys, plants, Scandina- 
vian crafts, and light lunches in turn-of- 
the-century atmosphere. 

Like most of Stillwater’s new shopkeep- 
ers renovating their surroundings, the 
Davises, who operate their Court Yard 
Antique Shop out of what had been the Post 
Office's parcel post room, are concerned 
with preserving the character and quality of 
the past. Yet Jean Davis wonders, as do 
others, can the city support so many shops? 
Is there really enough business to go 
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tourist trade and staple business.” 

Monty Brine, who between slicing saus- 
age and overseeing the Employees Lunch- 
room in his parents’ meat market, serves as 
president of the Downtown Council, agrees. 
“One reason Stillwater has lasted this long, ” 
he says, “is because it has a strong business 


community. People support their local mer- _ 


chants. Outside dollars—tourist trade—may 
eventually shift the balance, but we'll cer- 
tainly need both.” 

Main Street merchants would like to 
think so. Tourists don’t buy television sets 
and stoves. And while Stillwater folks do pa- 
tronize their local stores, there are shopping 
centers and malls not inconveniently lo- 
cated. 

Amiable Jim O’Brien, vice president of 
Simonet’s Furniture, does not seem con- 
cerned with the competition. 

“We offer service and a smile,” he says 
with a smile. “People can come to us and 
shop in peace without the hassle of crowds 
and confusion. And our prices are good,” he 
adds. “The shopping centers help keep us 
on our toes.” 

Former Stillwater resident Nor Hall, an 
instructor at Metropolitan State University 
in St. Paul, now living in neighboring Afton, 
says she used to “love shopping on Main 
Street. Wed do our business at the bank, 
buy a few things at the hardware store, and 
stop for coffee at Reed’s Drugstore while 
waiting for our clothes in the laundromat. 
The only thing I couldn’t find in the stores,” 
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she recalls, “was colored opaque tights.” 

While the “personalized service” on Main 
Street may be much the same as one finds 
on Main Streets throughout the U.S. (just 
the name itself evokes down-home charm), 
Stillwater has a uniqueness relative to 
whatever else exists in this area—namely, 
the river. And therein lies what residents 
acknowledge and visitors sense: Stillwater is 
seductive. 

“It's difficult not to be affected by having 
the St. Croix on one side of you and high 
sloping bluffs on the others,” says a busi- 
nessman. “But being surrounded by so 
much natural beauty can make for a lot of 
daydreaming.” 

“The town,” he observes,” is divided into 
the realists and the dreamers. The dreamers 
envision Stillwater as another Sausalito 
(California), but it’s all long-range planning. 
The realists are concerned with issues that 
affect us this week—like what do we do 
about the parking problem.” 

The parking problem is very much a con- 
cern. 

According to Dave Eckberg of the St. 
Croix Valley Area Chamber of Commerce, a 
recent survey showed that of the 1,000 pri- 





‘You’re still a stranger here if you 
haven't at least one generation in 
the cemetery.’ 





vate and public parking places downtown, 
498 were taken by people who drive to 
work. 

Parking is so critical an issue that a pro- 
posal to construct a Main Street bypass, os- 
tensibly to funnel traffic directly onto the 
bridge crossing the river, was unanimously 
defeated. Aside from costing $1 million and 
not really solving the problem of traffic con- 
gestion (“We need a new four-lane bridge, 
not a costly bypass’), it would have knocked 
out about 70 parking places. 

To resolve the parking problem, propos- 
als for ramps and off-street areas are being 
discussed vigorously. However, to tear 
down buildings for the purpose is a 
“touchy consideration. 

Some ill feeling still exists over the old 
auditorium on 2nd St., which met the 
wrecking ball last fall. Built at the turn of 
the century and boasting one of the biggest 
stages west of Chicago, the once-stately 
building saw its last performance a few years 
ago, and was left vacant and deteriorating. A 
few potential buyers took options on it and 
there was talk of making it into a dinner the- 
ater, but nothing materialized. 

“Structurally it was a mess, and would 
have cost a fortune to renovate,” says Jack 
Hooley, president of Hooley’s Su- 
permarket, whose present riverfront loca- 
tion is the site of the Cass Gilbert-designed 
Union Depot, torn down around 1960. 
(“Don't knock Jack Hooley for putting up 
his store instead of trying to save the de- 
pot,” says more than one observer. “The 
supermarket and the Hooleys are a credit to 








What's 
been attracting you here?’ and you'll 
likely hear references to the river—and 
the Lowell Inn. 


Built 50 years ago, the Inn, often re- 
ferred to as “Mount Vernon of the 
West,” has become a tradition with con- 
noisseurs of fine dining as well as with 
honeymooners from all over the country, 
who come back to celebrate anniver- 
saries in the cozy, quaint surroundings 
that have helped make this hotel and res- 
taurant internationally known. 

What makes the Lowell Inn special? 

Owner Art Palmer, who is continuing 
in the tradition established by his par- 
ents, the late Nelle and Arthur Palmer 
Sr., says, “Consistency and attention to 
detail. We've made them our first 
priorities.” 

Consistency can be measured by the 
people who return time after time “spe- 
cifically” for the chicken livers, fresh 
trout and other favorites. “We don't play 
games with our food,” explains Palmer 
matter-of-factly. “It’s basic, honest cook- 
ing; no attempt is made to disguise the 
flavors.” 

Attention to detail, as any Lowell 
Inn-goer knows, is evident in the 33 trips 
to the table each waitress makes, the 
legendary lettuce cups—a laborious 
process—in which the salads are splen- 
didly served, and, of course, the an- 
tiques: from dishes, glassware and linens 
to furniture and accessories throughout 
the lobby, guest rooms and dining areas. 

The collecting of antiques began with 
Nelle and Arthur Sr., who had traveled 
the country in their pre-Lowell Inn days, 
she as an actress and he as a pianist. As 
Art Jr. tells it, “In the course of their 
show busiess careers, they stayed at a 
wide variety of hotels—some good, some 
best forgotten—and eventually began 
thinking about establishing their own 
kind of inn where guests would feel they 
were in a real home.” 

In 1930 the Palmers took over the 
newly built Lowell Inn, built three years 
earlier on the site of the venerable 
Sawyer House, which in its day had been 
the social center for area lumber barons 
and their ladies. Stately but out of date, 





the 70-year-old wooden hostelry, symbol 
of a bygone era, was demolished in 1924. 
The name of its owner, however, Stillwa- 
ter benefactor Elmore Lowell, was given 
to the new Williamsburg-style hotel as a 
tribute to one of the town’s foremost citi- 
zens. 

The Lowell Inn today is one of the 
foremost “special event” spots in the 
area. Palmer says a large portion of his 
business comes from couples and 
families “celebrating occasions,” and he 
credits his wife Maureen for much of the 
day-to-day execution and organization of 
their sizeable “special party” business. 

Business in general, according to 
Palmer, has doubled in ‘the last four 
years, and ‘the only growth left is in our 
off-season.” He estimates that 10 percent 
of the Twin City metropolitan area resi- 
dents have come through his portals at 
least once. 

Three distinctive dining areas have 
helped contribute to the Inn’s continued 
popularity. There’s the colonial George 
Washington Room with its porcelain 
heirlooms; the earthy Garden Room and 
its polished agate tables, and the elegant 
Matterhorn Room, dedicated to the- 
antique art of Swiss woodcarving as well 
as to a unique culinary experience. 
(What was once the Inn’s gift shop be- 
came a small cocktail lounge in 1957, but 
with the same “living room” atmosphere 
that has characterized the Inn for five 
decades.) 

One added feature these days is a 
third generation of Palmers very much in 
view throughout the Inn. At least three 
of Art and Maureen Palmer's nine chil- 
dren (who range in age from 11 to 26) 
serve as waitresses or hostesses or work 
at the front desk. 

Art Palmer himself oversees the 
kitchen staff, tasting every new dish 
under consideration. “Eating,” says the 
man who if time permitted a hobby 
would breed livestock, “is always a new 
delight for me. Whether Im camping 
out with a kettle of fish or sampling a 
souffle...” 

Pausing to sample a new sauce, he 
adds, “I don’t get invited out to dinner 
much...I think people are afraid to cook 
for me.” 
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the community. Who knows what that di- 
lapidated depot would have become?’’) 

The auditorium site, slated to become an 
annex to the First National Bank, “was serv- 
ing no constructive purpose, argue a few 
business leaders. “Why preserve just to 
preserve? Economically it’s just not 
feasible.” 

Architect Mike McGuire, one of the six 
new owners of the old NSP plant, is among 
those who say the auditorium was a “signifi- 
cant loss’ to the city. 

“We've got to find new uses for old, irre- 
placeable buildings,” says McGuire. He re- 
cently renovated an old apartment house 
and converted it into the warm and woody 
Second Street Store, run by Ilene and Don 
Simonson, who specialize in high-quality 
handcrafted goods. 

A new use for one old building can be 
found in the Washington County Court- 
house, which will be completely renovated 
by July of next year, according to Tom 
Langford, executive director of the 
Washington County Historic Courthouse 
Foundation. 

Langford says the $1 million renovation 
plan for Minnesota's oldest government 
building, built in 1867 for $ 55,000, is the 
“largest private undertaking of its type in 
the state.” 

Called an “architectural gem,” the 
three-story classic-style building with ap- 
proximately 24,000 square feet has been 
saved from demolition through staunch ef- 
forts by the state and county historical 
societies as well as concerned citizens com- 
mitted to its preservation not only as an his- 
toric landmark but also as a tangible com- 
munity resource. Plans call for the building 
to be a center for arts and science programs, 
exhibits, classes and live theater (including 
re-enactments of trials that are up for appel- 
late review). Langford says a restaurant is a 
possibility, too, “maybe in the old jail.” 

Once completed, the multifaceted court- 
house will be one of many new attractions 
for area travelers as well as for Washington 
County residents. And as visitors “discover’ 
Stillwater to be a place to stop for more than 
a quick meal and view of the river, “where 
to stay overnight?” may well be a question 
worth considering. 

The gracious Lowell Inn, a Stillwater 
landmark for almost half a century, has at- 
tracted tourists to its quaint and cozy rooms; 
but with a total of 20 units, there’s little 
room at the Inn, which up to now has been 
the only inn in town. (It was built in 1927 
with close to 50 rooms. There was debate at 
the time as to whether Stillwater could sup- 
port an inn that size.) 

A 48-unit motel-hotel is being built on 
Hwy. 212, “about the equivalent of 10 city 
blocks from downtown Stillwater,” says de- 
veloper Norvin “Red” Swager, who also 
built the neighboring St. Croix Mall shop- 
ping center seven years ago. 

Swager says that the motel-hotel, which 
will have a “Spanish-Mexican design,’ 
should be completed in about six months 
and that lodgers and visitors can look for- 
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ward to an indoor swimming pool, lounge, 
meeting rooms and a restaurant. 

Yet there are many folks who would like 
to see a hotel downtown—something “with 
the Main Street mood,” as one shopkeeper 
puts it. Mike McGuire had thought about 
developing a hotel as part of his NSP reno- 
vation, but the cost, he says, would have 
been exorbitant. 

Would one of the national chain hotels be 
welcomed? 

“Not as far as I'm concerned,’ says 
McGuire. “I live in a world of chain restau- 
rants and hotels; I don’t want to see it hap- 
pen in Stillwater.” 

Other residents agree, shuddering at the 
thought of their town taking on a “franchise 
row look. 

“It's important to retain our heritage,” 
says City Councilman Roger Peterson, who 
likes to liken Stillwater to Williamsburg. 
“We have a sense of history and culture 
here that you don't find everywhere.” 

This sense of culture, or “touch of class,” 
seems to have permeated Stillwater from its 
rugged beginnings in 1843, when four 


young Easterners set up the Stillwater 
Lumber Co. for the purpose of operating a 
sawmill. 

In a collection of his reminiscences culled 
from the Stillwater Gazette, the late E. L. 
Roney, longtime newspaperman and re- 
spected town historian, notes, “From its 
earliest days there was a hard core of culture 
and refinement in this river town. A few of 
the pioneer families had been exposed to 
graceful living in their former homes and 
gave a touch of refinement to the crude 
sawmill town.” 

The logging era, with its rough-hewn 
blend of crudeness and culture, is long gone 
now, but the areas annual “Lumberjack 
Days’ celebration (this year July 14-17) 
serves as a rousing reminder of the St. 
Croix’s pioneer roots. 

Tradition is alive and well in Stillwater. 
Festivals, buildings, ancestral pride have 
their time-honored places here, and while 
visitors may view it as a Williamsburg-on- 
the St. Croix or a Midwest Sausalito, there’s 
something singular about this not-yet- 
tourist-trampled haven. “Mpls. 








Twenty years ago, at the age of 22, 
Jerry Perkl started collecting things. Old 
stuff mostly—a chair here, a stained glass 
panel there, some light fixtures, a few 
sinks. 


He and his wife, Ruth, began furnish- 
ing their home “in the antique vein,” 
and as collecting became a way of life, 
they accumulated far more than they 
could use. “What will you ever do with it 
all?” friends wondered, but the Perkls 
paid them no mind. They knew that 
“someday we'd have a place...” 

Today they do indeed. When the 
Perkls Grand Garage And Gallery is 
completed on Stillwater’s Main Street, 
the city will have a turn-of-the-century 
emporium bound to boggle the minds of 
old and young alike. 

Located on the site of the old Stillwa- 
ter Motors building, the new, two-story 
Garage will feature shops, boutiques, a 
restaurant, saloon, potters and 
jewelers-at-work, an outside courtyard, 
and all the atmosphere you can handle 
whether or not you give a hoot about 
antiques. 

“There’s something for everyone,” 
says ebullient Jerry Perkl, owner and ar- 
chitect of this enterprise. Brimming with 
energy and sheer delight, Perkl could be 
called the quintessential kid with a new 
toy, but Grand Garage is clearly more 
than a passing fancy. Perkl acknowledges 
it’s a commercial endeavor, but a “labor 
of love.” 

Visitors will find themselves sur- 
rounded by memorabilia the Perkls have 
bought over the years in the form of 
doors, window frames, panels and pillars 
from banks, hotels, museums and man- 





A Grand Garage —With Taste 


sions that were being remodeled, meet- 
ing the wrecking ball or going out of 
business. 

For starters, there are stained-glass 
panels from the Franklin National Bank, 
swinging doors from Swedish Hospital, 
parquet flooring from the YWCA, wood 
and glass panels from the original Edina 
grade school, enormous light fixtures 
from Minneapolis’ old North High 
School, an Art Deco cabinet from St. 
Paul’s New Yorker cafe, candle holders 
from the once-stately Paramount. The- 
ater, gabled roofing from a Pillsbury 
mansion and part of a ceiling from St. 
Paul's historic Hill home. Relics from 
outside the area range from statues that 
adorned a museum in Albert Lea to the 
front doors from the building in Paris 
that housed the newspaper Le Figaro. 

Much of this “collection” is—or will 
be—used as furnishings and decor for 
Grand Garage’s interior and exterior. 

Along with being an obsessive collec- 
tor, Perkl calls himself a “perpetual 
builder.” A native of Minneapolis, he 
went to Dunwoody Institute, took a few 
architecture courses at the University of 
Minnesota, where he also worked in the 
physical plant, and then started selling 
cars, which he found he was very good 
at. In 1967 the amiable and enterprising 
salesman got a dealership, which he has 
since parlayed into White Bear Dodge. 

Like his car company’s advertising | 
jingle, Jerry Perkl himself seems to be 
“making thousands of friends.” Stillwater 
folks are pleased with the look Grand 
Garage gives to Main Street. 

As one town elder puts it, “Perkl is a 
go-getter and a gentleman. And he’s got 
taste.” 
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A St. Croix weekend without going near 
the water? Absolutely! The border towns 
that dot the river banks are less crowded 
than its islands and beaches. What’s more, 
they abound in sightseeing and dining de- 
lights. A landward tour lets you watch a pot- 
ter at work, or gather up a basketful of fresh 
strawberries or sweet corn; wander around 
historic homes, or linger at art galleries; 
ogle a flock of young lambs, or haggle over 
antiques. Whatever the agenda, flagging 


spirits will revive at any of the valley’s fine . 


dining spots, which range from the elegant- 
ly traditional to the “come-as-you-are.” 

Tucked among the trees near O'Brien 
State Park is Crabtree’s Kitchen, known for 
its family-style chicken dinners, Swedish 
apple pie, and melt-in-the-mouth merin- 
gues. The restaurant is a family affair that 
involves Virgil and Lois Lappe and their 
five children. Jerry and Dean prepare the 
day’s hearty soup, Ruth and her mother 
make the pastries, muffins and desserts 
“from scratch’, Kathy handles the catering, 
and Annette keeps the books. 

Hikers and skiers have discovered that 
Crabtree’s makes a good breakfast stop. The 
special children’s menus appeal to vacation- 
ing families, who keep the Lappes bustling 
six days a week. They insist it’s like a big 
family reunion. “Any time our relatives get 
together we're cooking for 50 people,” 
laughs Lois. 

To the south the town of Stillwater boasts 
three restaurants that neighbor the river- 
way. Reigning monarch of elegant dining is 
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the Lowell Inn, operated by the Palmer 
family since 1930. The handsome structure 
is fronted by 13 white columns representing 
the original colonies, each one bearing the 
appropriate flag. The gracious lobby is 
shared by the hotel patrons, who enjoy its 
crackling fires in winter and its antiques and 
works of art the year round. A portrait of 
Nelle Palmer by St. Croix Valley artist 
Jerome Ryan oversees the welcoming of 
guests. 

Inside one can enjoy an unhurried 
presentation of good food surrounded by a 
cherished collection of fine furniture, lin- 
ens, china, and crystal. Fresh trout may be 
selected from the pond in the Garden 
Room. ‘Whatever the entree, diners know 
that each course will have equal billing. 
Picture-pretty fruits, steaming red cabbage, 
pear bread, chutney, fresh pecan pie: all are 
served in the Williamsburg tradition. Offer- 
ing a change of pace to the world-weary, the 
Lowell Inn recommends reservations. 

Brine’s Employees Lunchroom was in- 
spired by a young man who craved a 
custom-niade sandwich. Each noon he 
would bring his bakery roll to Bud Brine’s 
meat market and ask for a few slices of 
corned beef or pastrami, and then head for 
the park to eat his lunch. One day the bak- 
ery was closed. Somehow the packaged stuff 
didn't measure up to Bud’s idea of quality, 
so then and there he determined to bake his 
own. Today the homemade white and rye 
“butcher buns” join a raft of specialties like 
smoked country sausage, baked sauerkraut, 


hot German potato salad, and barbecued 
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Located above the meat market, in down- 
town Stillwater, the Lunchroom boasts a 
pool parlor and a 1929 marble soda fountain. 
“Finding it was easier than moving it,” 
admits Bud, who has enjoyed the treasure 
hunt for furnishings with his wife, Therese. 
So far they have unearthed a ceiling fan 
from a steamship, a Waverly cafe’s wooden 
fixtures, and 42 matching chairs that they 
spotted atop a building while driving 
through Osseo. Customers have added 
photographs, World War II posters, and a 
“Don't spit on the floor” sign discovered 
in an old desk. 

It all seems at home in the 109-year-old 
building that began three generations ago as 
a general store. There Stillwater pioneers 
bought hardware, dry goods, and maybe 
even meat. “We like to think we've recycled 
the building to its original function,” 
Therese explains. “The lovely old wood 
stools were discovered accidentally when 
we took off the worn plastic covers. We ve 
added an authentic cobblestone entrance 
and streetlamp on Water Street to serve the 
Lunchroom customers on Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday, when we're open until 1 
a.m.” Also new is musical entertainment to 
accompany the “all you can eat” evening 
dinners. And a perky wine list that includes 
a Moscow Mule and a Sneaky Tiki. But 
some things never change. You can still get 
sliced meat in a bakery bun. 


Continued page 54 
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BASS LAKE CHEESE FACTORY 
WHERE THE OLD WORLD ART 


OF CHEESE MAKING STILL EXISTS 
SOMERSET, WISCONSIN 


TOUR AND SEE HOW CHEESE IS MADE 


SAMPLE FROM 149 VARIETIES IN OUR RETAIL STORE 
e TRY OUR NEW LOWFAT COLBY CHEESE 

35% FEWER CALORIES AND 50% LESS FAT 

GIFT BOXES MAILED ANYWHERE 

PHONE FOR OUR FREE CATALOG 

PHONE TOLL FREE 439-9494 
OPEN 9-5 MON.-SAT., SUN. 1-5 


Stillwater + 
A BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY 


DRIVE ON CO. RD. E 


7 MILES AFTER CROSSING 
THE STILLWATER BRIDGE 
FOLLOW OUR SIGNS. 
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An Emporium of Rustic Libations 


ZS, LIVE ENTERTAINMENT © CALL 439-0167 
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Even before you enter Vittorio’s cavelike 
dining room, the Italian tapestries and 
aromas conspire to whisk you out of the 
country. And as you roll your cushiony chair 
close to the table and look across the deep 
reds and dark woods to the seacoast on the 
wall, you might believe you're in an open- 
air cafe on the shores of Italy. The food does 
nothing to break the spell. Dinner at Vit- 
torio’s begins with the antipasto salad: crisp 
greens laden with squares of ham and 
salami, plump mushrooms, hearts of ar- 
tichoke, olives and cheese; then drizzled 
with a blend of herbs and spices in Italian 
dressing. The whole thing is served with a 
basket of buttery garlic toast. 

If you stop there you'll miss the Canelloni 
that has become Vittorio’s trademark. The 
large pasta is filled with blended cheeses, 
meat, and spinach, baked in a butter-and- 
cheese sauce, and served piping hot “en 
casserole.” No wonder it attracts Italian en- 
thusiasts from miles away. You can choose 
the a la carte menu in the family room, or 
take advantage of the carry-out service. But 
if you want to peer into the old caves where 
beer was once stored, and ingest some Ital- 
ian amosphere along with the food, try the 
dining room—the Grotto Blue. All this 
on Stillwater’s Main St. 

Plunked in the middle of Bayport’s main 
street, next door to the River Trader An- 
tiques, is Hoke’s Cafe. It looks like most 
other small-town restaurants, a spot where 
local shopkeepers drop in for breakfast be- 
fore opening their stores. Inside, where ev- 
erything is in sparkling order, Minnesota 
fishing laws are posted next to the specials 
of the day. Presiding in the kitchen is Art 
Swanson, veteran of 55 years of cooking at 
places like the Minnesota Club, the Com- 
modore and Hotel Lowry, and the White 
Bear Lake Yacht Club. His day begins at 
4:30 a.m. when he starts the soup simmer- 
ing and browns the big roasts. Swanson, 
once retired, says that cooking is what he 
does for fun. “When I cooked on the Great 
Northern back in 1926, Winnipeg to Seat- 
tle, passengers expected variety in the 
menu. You couldn't serve hamburgers all 
the time. They ordered wonderful things 
like sweetbreads, oxtail, and shortribs. I 
used to make a kind of pancake that would 
puff up in the middle like a Mexican hat, as 
big as a platter. The brim would be piled 
high with fruit and the whole thing would 
sell for a dollar.” 

Today, when the average breakfast can't 
carry a tune, Art Swanson’s french toast 
hums with flavor. Would he share his rec- 
ipe? “Nothing fancy, just sliced bread from 
the store. At the Athletic Club we always 
added a pinch of nutmeg to the batter. You 
can dress it up with a dusting of powdered 
sugar if you like. But the real secret is using 
only the freshest and best eggs, and as little 
milk as possible.” 

The food may not be as fancy now, but 
Art Swanson’s customers still travel first 
class. 











Harold Schultz chuckles when he talks 
about the two couples who came by boat 
from Galesburg, Illinois, and stayed at the 
Hudson House Inn. “They made that 400- 
mile trip in a big runabout with a converti- 
ble top. Called us from the marina and we 
picked them up. They spent three days 
touring around the valley before heading 
back.” 

Well known for its spacious facilities in 
handling large groups, the Hudson House 
offers variety to the individual as well. 
There are over 100 hotel and motel accom- 
modations, a pool, sauna, and beauty shop. 
The health club provides weights, tread- 
mill, and a rowing machine to keep one in 
shape for the real thing. By day the Scan- 
dinavian coffee shop offers breakfast and 
lunch, with the Baron of Beef Au Jus a spe- 
cialty. In the evening the large Pyrenees 
Room with its parquet dance floor is open 
for gracious and leisurely dining. Dinner 
reservations are recommended, particularly 
on Saturday, and guests can use the trans- 
portation service to and from the marina. 

As you drive south along Hwy. 95 to 
Lakeland, stop by the Valley Floral and 
Antique, where ivy prowls a leaded glass 
buffet, and the cactus feels at home be- 
tween a washstand and a china chamber 
pot. The Belz brothers, Dave and Wes, 
create on-the-spot arrangements using vin- 
tage wicker, antique wooden toys, or a fa- 
vorite piece of driftwood—yours or theirs. 
They ve even been known to pretty up a 
beefsteak and a bottle of wine for an unusual 
hostess gift. And if you're traveling light, 
there are fresh flowers by the fistful. 

If all that choosing gives you an appetite, 
just across the road you'll find Larry’s Sup- 
per Club, noted for its “pack em in” Friday 
night fish fries. On other days the huge 
trays issue from the kitchen laden with 
Texas ribs or giant mushrooms stuffed with 
Italian sausage, and on Saturday, the steak 
and lobster combination. 

The newly remodeled Pine Grove Inn 
near Lake St. Croix Beach offers enter- 
tainment and a dance floor as well as an 
enlarged dining area—good news for fans 
of veal parmesan and Italian broiled 
shimp. To the owners, Skip and Rick 
Mahmood, growth is measured in spaghetti 
sauce. When they took over, five years ago, 
they brewed four gallons of the sauce every 
day; now they're up to 12. Skip credits his 
ancestry for his success in the kitchen—he’s 
never had a cooking lesson. “When we 
started here I would make up a recipe try- 
ing out different ingredients, and my 
brother would taste it. If it was good we'd 
keep it in. There are no slow sellers on the 
menu. The Pine Grove does a brisk carry- 
out business among boaters and vaca- 
tioners, and the dining room and lounge 
offer “come as you are’ comfort every day of 
the week. 

One of the busiest of Afton’s Victorian 
buildings, the Afton House, has long been a 
favorite watering spot for boaters. 
Weekends find live music in the Catfish 
Bar, where the decor is nautical and the 
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of, ow at the Lowell Inn. 
The most unusual 
accommodations in the annals 
of inn-keeping. 
A very special room. “No. 29 
Boulevard Palmier.’ 
Continental furnishings. 
Stunning appointments and 
fixtures. A ‘shower-in- 
the-round!” 
“No. 29 Boulevard Palmier.” 
For a honeymoon, for 
that particular anniversary. 
Specially priced on weekdays. 
Phone 439-1100 for 
reservations. 


a treasured tradition 
for almost half a century in history-filled Stillwater 


Charter a Memorable Evening, Music, 
Food, Your Friends, on The Beautiful, 2 
Historic St. Croix River. 
408 E. Chestnut, Stillwater, MN 
) i 6, 
%, Call 439-7311 af 
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Old 
Post Office 
Shops 


Across from the Lowell Inn. 
Open Mon. thru Sat. 10 to 5. 


Antiques Bought and Sold. 


NORM and JEAN DAVIS 
439-7530 
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MARGOT’S 


Specializing in 
Scandanavian Gifts. 
MARGOT KITTELSON 
439-0117 
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Antique Clocks, Collectables, 
and Handcrafted Gifts. 
*JO LUNNEY 439-1629 
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Plants, Draperies and 
Accessories for Interiors. 
JUDY OKERMAN 
439-2996 
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GENERAL DELIVERY 
Gift Shop and Decorating Studio. 


Complete Design Services. 
BARB OBERMANN 
439-8400 
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General Line Toys, 
Doll Houses, and 


Miniatures. 
M. JANET AMES 


439-3314 
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Tea & Company 
‘Where Good Friends Meet’’ 
Light Lunches, Fine Teas and Coffee. 


SUSAN STOW 
439-1726 
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11170 60th Street North, Stillwater. Minnesota 55082 
General Grant Specialized In Missouri RealEstate Over 100 Years Ago. 


We Specialize In Washington County Today 


Call Us For All Of Your Real Estate Services. 
We Are Ready To Serve You In: 


e Land Sales 
e Land Estate Planning 
e Land Investment 
Home and Farm Sales 
e Lease and Rentals 


“Call Us At” 
439-4565 
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REWARDS: A. Some of our best customers have never been tubing. They 
come to dine and to watch the greatest, FREE live show in 
the northwest float past our picture windows daily. 

B. Superb dining featuring steaks, fresh Wisconsin trout and 
frog legs (in season). 
C. A delightful drive into the country anytime of the year. 


2 KM) Somerset, Wisconsin 
Wa) Skt 0 Twin Cities, Toll Free 439-7220 
Wisc. 715-247-3305 


Su-Th; 11:30-9:30; Fri-SA, till 11:00. MC & BA cards 


For information about day tours to the St. Croix Valley area including a stop at the River's Edge, call 


Consolidated Tours 646-8855. 
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crowd congenial. Photographs of beloved 
boats line the hall to the large dining room, 
home of the prime rib with horseradish. On 
Sundays it’s the site of the spectacular 
brunch buffet, where the courses never quit 
until you do. There is a rainbow of fruits and 
juices, mounds of scrambled eggs, sliced 
ham, chicken a la king, French toast with 
hot syrup, and warm blueberry muffins. All 
this and special children’s prices too! Call 
ahead to reserve dockage if youre coming 
by boat. 





The electric golf cart parked across the 
street is the Riverside Deli’s gift to nautical 
shoppers. Customers can stroll over from 
the marina, stock up on supplies and 
homemade goodies, and then be delivered 
right to the door of the galley. Open seven 
days a week, the Deli offers rare roast beef, 
fresh salads, baked beans, and a variety of 
sandwiches. Current top seller is the Ham 
Hoagie, a concoction of meat, shredded let- 
tuce, mustard, mayonnaise, onion and to- 
mato. Also available are hors d’ oeuvre trays 
designed by owner Jo Rauchnot, who has a 
background in catering. Music from the old- 
time nickelodeon encourages lingering. So 
does the roulette wheel recovered from the 
Delta Queen. Once used by Mark Twain, it 
resides among the wood carvings of Afton’s 
own “Elmo the builder.” 

Further browsing draws you along Afton’s 
main street, where the Lerkburger was 
born, to the specialty shops with their crafts 
and needlework, plants, gourmet cookware 
and table linens. The village park offers a 
shady spot for people-watching and a view 
of the brick schoolhouse, dating from 1976, 
that is now a private residence. Another of 
Afton’s born-again buildings houses an in- 
terior decorating studio called “Country In- 
teriors.” 

Find a sweet finale at Selma’s, the gen- 
eral store-turned ice cream parlor. On a 
good leaf-watching weekend up to 3,000 
cones will be hand-dipped behind the old 
mahogany counter. The flavor dilemma is a 
little less difficult thanks to the side-by-side 
double-header cones; at least you can have 
two first choices. All seven children of the 
Herzog family (theyre the ones with ice 
cream cones embroidered on the back of 
their shirts) pitch in to stock the barrels with 
old-fashioned candy, polish the table tops, 
and keep those cones coming and coming 
and coming. It’s a bit of the St. Croix Valley 
you can take home with you. 


Mary Taggett Anderson is a freelance 
writer who lives and eats in the St. Croix 
River Valley. “Mpls. 
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St. Croix Activities Guide 
A Summerful of Weekends 


FREE! 


Get a free copy 
of Whitman’s 
Minnesota Re- 
staurant Guide 
worth $2.45 
when you sub- 
scribe NOW to 
Mpls. Magazine. 


A 215 page guide to 205 of 
Minnesota’s finest restaur- 
ants, with ratings on food and 


ambience. 
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Jubilee Charter Boat, Stillwater, Minn. 
(439-7311) Jubilee I is reminiscent of the 
twinstack sternwheelers that went down the 
river throughout the past century. Charter 
it for special functions such as parties, wed- 
dings, business meetings. The Jubilee I staff 
will assist in party arrangements, including 
entertainment, food and beverages. Boat 
holds 300 passengers. The home port of call 
is Stillwater Landing. 

King’s Cove Houseboat Rental, Hast- 
ings, Minn. (437-6186) Aboard the house- 
boat you may motor up the St. Croix. Fea- 
tures include dinette, three burner stove 
with oven, refrigerator, sink with pressure 
water. Houseboat can sleep up to eight 
people. 

Muller Boat Co., Inc., Taylors Falls, 
Minn, (465-4755 or 465-2566) 


Excursion Boat Trips on the St. Croix. 


Dalles. Aboard passenger launches, see and 
hear about Old Man of the Dalles, Lion’s 
Head and many other formations made mil- 
lions of years ago. The Upper Dalles Trip: 
three miles, 30 minutes. Launches run con- 
tinually all day in June, July, August from 
8:30 a.m. to 7 p.m.; in May, September, 
October from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Adults, 
$1.75; children (3-11), $1.25. Group and 
senior citizens rates available too. 

Lower and Upper Dalles Trip: seven miles, 
one hour. The paddlewheel, Kathy M, runs 
at 1, 2:30 and 4 from July through Labor 
day. Adults, $2.50; children (3-11), $1.75. 






Canoe Rentals (Taylors Falls Canoe Co., 
Div. Muller Boat Co., Inc.) Rentals are 
available for a variety of different trips. 
Three of the most popular are: Osceola, 8 
miles (2-3 hours paddle time), $10.50, 
O’Brien State Park, 18 miles (4-5 hours 
paddle time), $10.50, Stillwater, 28 miles 
(8-10 hours paddle time), $18.00. Call for in- 
formation on shuttle service and rentals. 

Thompson Boat Rental, Cedar Lake, 

Wis. 19 miles N.E. of Stillwater (715-248- 
3246) Boats and motor for fishing available; 
boat launching facilities. 
Wild River Canoe Trips, Voyageurs Motor 
Inn, St. Croix Falls, (715-483-9343) Bicycle 
boats, row boats, canoes, pontoons available 
for rental. Bait and tackle for rent. 
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Historical Architectural Tour 
of Stillwater 


1. Washington 
Museum 
602 N. Main » 
Built in 1855. Originally the home of 
the warden of the old prison. Stone 
walls and guard house of the old prison 
on the north are still there. 

2. Ivory McKusick House 
504 N. Second 
Built in 1850. Has a mansard roof, in- 
spired by Napoleon’s architects who 
designed Hotel deVille in France. 

3. William Sauntry Mansion and Gym- 
nasium i 
626 N. Fourth 
Built in 1868 by a lumber baron. Has 
Moorish-style recreation hall with 
dance floor, bowling alley, and swim- 
ming pool. 

4. John G. Nelson House 
604 Fourth 
Built about 1855. Example of Federal 
Italian architecture with round porch. 
Iron fences and roof crestings made in 
Swain Foundry in Stillwater. 

5. Patrick Fitzgerald House 
224 N. Fourth 
Built in 1855. Originally used as 
Catholic priests home. One of three 
homes built in United States covered 
with zinc and made to resemble brick. 

6. Frank Delano House 
220 S. Fourth St. 
Built in 1848. Shaped like many of the 
cottages in Williamsburg, Va.; also has 
Greek Revival pilasters, austere Gre- 
cian doorway. Originally had a twin in- 
habited by the third warden of the state 
prison, John S. Proctor. 

7. Captain Austin Jenks House 
504 S. Fifth St. ‘ 
Built in 1871. Example of a Tuscan Villa 
with brackets, feathered doors, win- 
dows set in rounded arches. Built for 
Captain Jenks, owner of the Brother 
Johnathan, a 110 foot sternwheel 
steamer. — Abs 


County Historical 
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11170 60th Street North. Stillwater. Minnesota 55082 


General Grant Specialized In Missouri RealEstate Over 100 Years Ago. 


We Specialize In Washington, County Today 


Call Us For All Of Your Real Estate Services. 
We Are Ready To Serve You In: 


e Land Sales 
e Land Estate Planning 
e Land Investment 
e Home and Farm Sales 
e Lease and Rentals 


“Call Us At” 
439-4565 
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Restaurant — 


amply rewarded. 


REWARDS: A. Some of our best customers have never been tubing. They 
come to dine and to watch the greatest, FREE live show in 
the northwest float past our picture windows daily. 

B. Superb dining featuring steaks, fresh Wisconsin trout and 
frog legs (in season). 
C. A delightful drive into the country anytime of the year. 


Jt Somerset, Wisconsin 
fT LA kt Q Twin Cities, Toll Free 439-7220 
Wisc. 715-247-3305 


Su-Th; 11:30-9:30; Fri-SA, till 11:00. MC & BA cards 


For information about day tours to the St. Croix Valley area including a stop at the River's Edge, call 
Consolidated Tours 646-8855. 
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crowd congenial. Photographs of beloved 
boats line the hall to the large dining room, 
home of the prime rib with horseradish. On 
Sundays it’s the site of the spectacular 
brunch buffet, where the courses never quit 
until you do. There is a rainbow of fruits and 
juices, mounds of scrambled eggs, sliced 
ham, chicken a la king, French toast with 


“REE! 


Get a free copy 
of Whitman’s 
Minnesota Re- 
staurant Guide 
worth $2.45 
when you sub- 
scribe NOW to 
Mpls. Magazine. 


A 215 page guide to 205 of 
Minnesota’s finest restaur- 
ants, with ratings on food and 
ambience. 


time nickelodeon encourages lingering. So 
does the roulette wheel recovered from the 
Delta Queen. Once used by Mark Twain, it 
resides among the wood carvings of Afton’s 
own “Elmo the builder.” 

Further browsing draws you along Afton’s 
main street, where the Lerkburger was 
born, to the specialty shops with their crafts 
and needlework, plants, gourmet cookware 
and table linens. The village park offers a 
shady spot for people-watching and a view 
of the brick schoolhouse, dating from 1976, 
that is now a private residence. Another of 
Afton’s born-again buildings houses an in- 
terior decorating studio called “Country In- 
teriors.” 

Find a sweet finale at Selma’s, the gen- 
eral store-turned ice cream parlor. On a 
good leaf-watching weekend up to 3,000 
cones will be hand-dipped behind the old 
mahogany counter. The flavor dilemma is a 
little less difficult thanks to the side-by-side 
double-header cones; at least you can have 
two first choices. All seven children of the 
Herzog family (theyre the ones with ice 
cream cones embroidered on the back of 
their shirts) pitch in to stock the barrels with 
old-fashioned candy, polish the table tops, 
and keep those cones coming and coming 
and coming. It’s a bit of the St. Croix Valley 
you can take home with you. 


Mary Taggett Anderson is a freelance 
writer who lives and eats in the St. Croix 
River Valley. “Mpls. 
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Boat Rental and Charter 


Jubilee Charter Boat, Stillwater, Minn. 
(439-7311) Jubilee I is reminiscent of the 
twinstack sternwheelers that went down the 
river throughout the past century. Charter 
it for special functions such as parties, wed- 
dings, business meetings. The Jubilee I staff 
will assist in party arrangements, including 
entertainment, food and beverages. Boat 
holds 300 passengers. The home port of call 
is Stillwater Landing. 

King’s Cove Houseboat Rental, Hast- 
ings, Minn. (437-6186) Aboard the house- 
boat you may motor up the St. Croix. Fea- 
tures include dinette, three burner stove 
with oven, refrigerator, sink with pressure 
water. Houseboat can sleep up to eight 
people. 

Muller Boat ce , Inc., Taylors Falls, 
Minn. (465-4755 or 465-2566) 

Excursion Boat Trips on the St. Croix 

Dalles. Aboard passenger launches, see and 
hear about Old Man of the Dalles, Lion’s 
Head and many other formations made mil- 
lions of years ago. The Upper Dalles Trip: 
three miles, 30 minutes. Launches run con- 
tinually all day in June, July, August from 
in May, September, 
October from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Adults, 
$1.75; children (3-11), $1.25. Group and 
senior citizens rates available too. 
Lower and Upper Dalles Trip: seven miles, 
one hour. The paddlewheel, Kathy M, runs 
at 1, 2:30 and 4 from July through Labor 
day. Adults, $2.50; children (3-11), $1.75. 
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Canoe Rentals (Taylors Falls Canoe Co.,. 


Div. Muller Boat Co., Inc.) Rentals are 
available for a variety of different trips. 
Three of the most popular are: Osceola, 8 
miles (2-3 hours paddle time), $10.50, 
O’Brien State Park, 18 miles (4-5 hours 
paddle time), $10.50, Stillwater, 28 miles 
(8-10 hours paddle time), $18.00. Call for in- 
formation on shuttle service and rentals. 
Thompson Boat Rental, Cedar Lake, 
Wis. 19 miles N.E. of Stillwater (715-248- 
3246) Boats and motor for fishing available; 
boat launching facilities. 
Wild River Canoe Trips, Voyageurs Motor 
Inn, St. Croix Falls, (715-483-9343) Bicycle 
boats, row boats, canoes, pontoons available 
for rental. Bait and tackle for rent. 





Historical Architectural Tour 
of Stillwater 
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Washington Historical 
Museum 

602 N. Main 

Built in 1855. Originally the home of 
the warden of the old prison. Stone 
walls and guard house of the old prison 


on the north are still there. 


County 


. Ivory McKusick House 


504 N. Second 

Built in 1850. Has a mansard roof, in- 
spired by Napoleon’s architects who 
designed Hotel deVille in France. 


. William PEL Mansion and Gym- 


nasium 
626 N. Fourth 
Built in 1868 by a lumber baron. Has 


Moorish-style recreation hall with 


dance floor, bowling alley, and swim- 
ming pool. 


. John G. Nelson House 


604 Fourth 

Built about 1855. Example of Federal 
Italian architecture with round porch. 
Iron fences and roof crestings made in 
Swain Foundry in Stillwater. 

Patrick Fitzgerald House 

224 N. Fourth 

Built in 1855. Originally used as 
Catholic priests’ home. One of three 
homes built in United States covered 
with zinc and made to resemble brick. 


. Frank Delano House 


220 S. Fourth St. 

Built in 1848. Shaped like many of the 
cottages in Williamsburg, Va.; also has 
Greek Revival pilasters, austere Gre- 
cian doorway. Originally had a twin in- 
habited by the third warden of the state 
prison, John S. Proctor. 


. Captain Austin Jenks House 


504 S. Fifth St. 

Built in 1871. Example of a Tuscan Villa 
with brackets, feathered doors, win- 
dows set in rounded arches. Built for 
Captain Jenks, owner of the Brother 
Johnathan, a 110 foot sternwheel 
steamer. ’ 
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8. Col. Roscoe F. Hershey House 


416 S. Fourth St. 
Built in 1878. A showplace. Exterior is 
white pine; interior is finished in cherry 
and butternut woods; fireplace in al- 
most every room. 


9. Washington County Courthouse 


Pine St. at Third 
Built in 1867. A classic courthouse with 
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cupolas, rounded arches, brackets. Set 
in a park. 


10. Mosier Building 
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Main and Chestnut 

Built in 1888 of red brick. Originally 
the Byron Mosier Cigar & Tobacco 
Store. 

Joseph Wolf Brewery 

South End of Main St. at foot of Main 
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St. Stairs. Built in 1872. A two-story 
stone structure. Built on the site of the 
original business in 1872. Building still 
in use, although not a brewery. 
Mortimer Webster House 

435 S. Broadway 

Built in 1866. Has an Italian cupola. 
White siding was cut to look like 
monumental stone. 
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SOMETHING “GRAND” WIR 
IS HAPPENING 


IN STILLWATER! 
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_ Construction is underway to recycle Architectural 

Antiques salvaged from Historic Buildings of our @) 
past and reassemble them to create a unique set- \\ 
ting for an interesting collection of Food and : 
Specialty Shops. 
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Historical Architectural 
Tour of Hudson 


1. Paschal Aldrich House 
16 S. Front St. 
Built in 1849. Home of founding father 
Paschal Aldrich. Also served as first 
post office in the city. Paschal’s father 
was the postmaster who handled mail as 
it arrived by boat twice a month from 
Prairie du Chien. 
2. Star-Observer 
112 Walnut Street 
Built in 1857. Started as leather and 
harness shop; in 1890 became a news- 
paper office. An example of Victorian 
commercial architecture with stained 
glass and detailed facade. 
3. First Baptist Church 
311 Vine St. 
Built in 1866. Example of early Ameri- 
can classical architecture. Pipe organ in 
church was originally built in 1850 for a 
church in Pittsburgh; moved to Hudson 
in 1872. Only two other organs like it in 
the country; one is in the North Church 
in Boston. 
4, Philo Q. Boyden House 
727 Third St. 
Built in 1879. Cost $10,000 to build. 
Example of Victorian Gothic architec- 
ture with turrets and ornate trim. 
5. Old County Court House 
914 Third St. 
Built in 1900. Continues today as an 
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Goggin’s Candy Co. 


Our Famous Candy 
made with that 
Old Fashioned Goodness 
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CONSTRUCTION 


REAL ESTATE 


PHONE 439-7810 or 439-8385 


5898 Omaha Ave. No. 
Stillwater, Minn. 55082 
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“You mean you don't have one?” 


Take a peek at our portfolio and dress 
up your image with our complete 
logotype and graphic design line. 


Call for appointment 


33 7 | 





Our Deals 
Make Waves 
In Stillwater 

Let Bob Olson 
Tell You Why 


BOB OLSON 


CADILLAC ¢ PONTIAC 
GMC TRUCKS 


We're The ‘‘Other Place’”’ 
Highways 212 & 36 
Stillwater, Mn. 
439-1108 
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annex to the modern court house. 
Example of Richardsonian Roman- 
esque, after Henry Richards, a Boston 
architect. Uses heavy, hewn stone; has 
massive archways. 

6. Lemuel North House 

- Built in 1884. Example of English 
Tudor architecture. Home of Anita 
North, Hudson’s first millionaire. Liv- 
ing room walls are covered with silk 
brocade; dining room, colorful tapestry. 

7. William Phipps House 
1005 Third St. 
Built in 1884. Inside are beautiful fire- 
places, solid oak woodwork, parquet 
floors, high ceilings. Phipps was active 
in politics and established the Phipps 
Foundation, which has contributed to 
charities in Hudson. 

8. Octagon House 
1004 Third St. 
Built in 1855. Today owned and fur- 
nished by the St. Croix County Histori- 
cal Society. Garden house in the rear is 
a country store typical of the late 19th 
century. Carriage house is a museum 
for St. Croix County and contains lum- 
bering and railroad memorabilia. 

9. H. L. Humphrey House 
803 Orange St. 
Built in 1860. The only house in the 
community built of brick. 


10. Frank D. Harding House 


802 Sixth St. 
Built in 1883. One of largest houses in 
Hudson. Lumber cost $963. Example 
of Victorian architecture. 

11. Harris Hotel 
1015 First St. 
After finishing work at the camps, lum- 
berjacks came here to spend their 
money and enjoy the food and com- 


pany. 

12. Boyd T. Williams House 
101 Third St. 
Built by Charles Lewis as a wedding 
gift for his wife. It is a replica of the 
Washington Irving home on the Hud- 
son River in New York. 





Camp Grounds, Picnic Areas 


Apple River Campground, Inc., Somer- 
set, Wis. (715-247-5162) 150 campsites; 
camp lodge has restrooms, laundry room, 
hot showers and store. Tube center has free 
shuttle service and parking and tube rental. 


Camp Croix, east of Osceola on Highway 
243 (715-294-2266 and 257-7299) Facilities 
include camp store and boat launching. 

Camp Das Stille Tal, 11 miles north of 
St. Croix Falls (715-483-3871) Facilities in- 
clude hiking, swimming, waterbiking, 
canoeing, hot showers and electrical hook- 
up. 

Golden Acres Campground, Square Lake 
(439-1147) 

Lowell Park, along the St. Croix River, 
Stillwater, Minn. Picnic facilities available. 

Pioneer Park, South 2nd St., Stillwater, 
Minn. Picnic facilities available. 

Schillberg’s Farm, Osceola, Wis. (715- 
294-3197) Three camping areas on a 300- 
acre dairy farm. 

Sunrise Park, Somerset, Wis. (715-247- 
5258) Facilities include 100 campsites, hot 
showers, hiking trails, shuttle services, pic- 
nic grounds, and electrical hook-ups. 





Tubing Down the Apple River 

Apple River Campground, Inc., Somer- 
set, Wis. (715-247-5162) 150 campsites; 
camp lodge has restrooms, laundry room, 
hot showers and store. Tube center has free 
shuttle service and parking and tube rental. 

Floaters Haven Park, Somerset, Wis. 
(715-247-3738) Tubes are available for rent 
on a daily basis; $2.50, large tube, $2, small 
tube; free parking space and shuttle service 
upriver. Group rates are available upon re- 
quest. 

Float-Rite Park, Somerset, Wis. (715- 
247-3453) Admission is $3.75 per person per 
day; includes choice of tube, chair lift to 
rapids (upriver only) and shuttle bus for 
three-hour float. Overnight camping is 
$4.75 per night per car (limit four people); 
50¢ per person over four limit. Electricity is 
available. 

River's Edge, Somerset, Wis. (612-439- 
7220) Admission is $2 per carload; includes 
parking, use of park, recreational facilities, 
shuttle service. Tube rentals are $2, small 
tube, $2.50 large tube, M-F; $2.50, small 
tube, $3 large tube, Sa-Su. Group rates 
available for busloads with reservations. 

Somerset Camp Inc., Somerset, Wis. 
(715-247-3728) Facilities include tube rent- 
als, picnic area, shelter, shuttle bus, and re- 
freshment stand. 

Terrace Tubes, Somerset, Wis. (715- 
247-5262) Wide selection of tubes to choose 
from at reasonable rates. Free parking and 
bus ride included with tube rental. Open 
each day from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 











Bicycling 
(See map on page 52 for bike trails.) 


Miscellaneous 

Tour of Bass Lake Cheese Factory, Somer- 
set, Wis. (715-549-6617, 715-247-5586, 
715-439-9494) Open 9-5, Mon-Sat; 12:30- 
5:30, Sun. See cheeses, such as colby and 
cheddar, being made through viewing win- 
dows. Milk for the plant comes from about 
50 farms within a 25-mile radius. The pro- 
cess by which it becomes cheese is ex- 
plained on information placards on the wall. 
Cheese can be purchased from the country 
store, which stocks over 150 varieties of 
cheese and gourmet foods. Tours can be ar- 
ranged by calling Phyllis Millin, the sales 
and marketing manager at one of the above 
phone numbers. 

Deer Park, on Hwy. 46 near the north 
boundary of St. Croix County in Wisc. 
Visit this live deer display in a scenic park. 
Drum Beauty ’77, a drum and bugle show, 
Stillwater, Minn. June 23 at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Stillwater High School Field. For pagentry 
at its best, watch top drum and bugle corps 
from all over the United States compete. 
Concert-side admission, $6; general admis- 
sion, $3. 





Polka Days, Lake Elmo, Minn. July 16,17. 
Held at the Twin Town Tavern. Visitors are 
guaranteed to have a good time and even 
learn to polka. Washington County Fair, 
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Holcomb 
One of the Most Beautiful Restaurants in the Midwest 


You'll enjoy our famous revolving hors 
d’oeuvre tray served Free with every 
dinner ordered from our regular evening 
dinner menu 


Specializing in Steaks and SeaFoods 
Fish Fry every Friday and Tuesday from 5 P.M. 






15 
All you can eat $2 includes beverage 
Also serving cocktails of your choice and Coor’s beer 


Open 7 days a week 
Located one mile across river from STILLWATER, MINN. 439-4524 










PRESENTS: “*A Refreshing 
Way to Survive 
The Summer’ 


Who can resist the appeal of a cool, 
sparkling pool of crystal clear water on a 
warm summer day? Water is certainly 
wonderful stuff and all the more 
enjoyable when you’ ve got a pool outside 
your door. 


See us today and learn 
how easy it is to own a 
‘St. Croix Valley Pool. 


cme 


STILLWATER, MN 55082 © 





TAMARACK HOUSE GALLERIES the only fine art gallery in the St. Croix Valley which exhibits 
and,sells oils, acrylics, watercolors, serigraphs, lithographs, photographs, sculpture, handcrafted 
jewelry, glass, imported fabrics and stoneware, and has an art supply room and professional 
framing service. 


TAMARACK FARM STONEWARE on the second floor of our spacious, historic building, is one of the 
few such pottery studios and displays in the entire Twin Cities or St. Croix Valley area. Cy 


Turnbladh throws and decorates all the stoneware himself. No work is made in molds or by 
hired help. 


ALL at 236 South Main Street, Stillwater. Open every day at 11, Sundays at 1. 


TAMARACK HOUSE GALLERIES 


612-439-9393 Will, Mary, and Cy Turnbladh 
a family business 
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Even without the St. Croix 
River at our backdoor and the 
quaintly historic town of 
Stillwater, Brine’s Old 
Fashioned Meat Market is an 
attraction all of it’s own. 


Tucked in a building that was 
built in 1868, we're a 
conglomeration of old and new 
with just the right touches of 
both — 30 feet of service meat 
cases containing homemade 
jerky, sausage, and double 
smoked hams. Fresh and 
frozen seafood. Daily baked 
breads, boom cookies and our 


‘famous Butcher Buns. Wish 


you could indulge right now? 


Climb the spiral stairway to 
the 2nd floor, known to all as 
the “Employee’s Lunchroom.” 
(Anyone who’s worked a day in 
his life is considered an 
employee). Here we have a 
turn of the century lunchroom, 
pool hall and saloon. Daily 
sandwich specials on butcher 
buns — not to mention 
homemade soup, chili, 
“bratwurst mit kraut” give 
lunch-time diners an 
ever-changing variety of 
“savory morsels”. Thursday 
thru Saturday nights, our 
lunchroom turns dining room, 
with family-style dinners of 
barbecued ribs, baked fish, and 
smoked country sausage — 
each prepared in the meat 


_ market and served as an 


evening’s special. Plan to stay 
a little bit late, and enjoy the 
music of one of our folk singers 
extraordinaire. 

Remember Brine’s for a good 
time and good food on your 
next visit to Stillwater. 














219 South Main Stillwater, 
Minnesota 55082 
139-1862 
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Lumberjack Days, Stillwater, Minn. July 
14, 15, 16, 17. Activities include giant 
fireworks, logrolling, skydiving, parade, 
Miss Stillwater Pageant. Call Stillwater 
Chamber of Commerce for information. 


Washington County Fair, Bayport, Minn. 
August 10-14. Activities include horse- 
shows, rides, refreshments. 


Annual JR Ranch Rodeo, three miles east 
of Hudson on Hwy. 12. June 10, 11, 12. 
Dinner shows all three nights at 7:30 p.m.; 
outdoor dancing and barbecue following 
dinner shows; 2:30 p.m. performances on 
June 11 and 12. Call Hudson Chamber of 
Commerce for information. (Live music and 
street dancing in Hudson, June 10, 11, 


CENTURY 
REALTY 


Hwy 95 — Lakeland 
: 436-5211 
St. Croix Valley Specialist 


WOR) REALTOR 
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8-11 p.m.) 

North Hudson Pepper Festival, North 
Hudson Village Hall Park at North 7th St. 
and Monroe St. August 19, 20, 21. Activities 
include horsehoe and softball tournaments, 
Italian-American food, live music and out- 
door dancing (August 19, 20, 9 p.m.-2 p.m.), 
pepper-eating contest. Call Chamber of 
Commerce for information. 


Hudson Carnival, Hudson, Wis. July 1, 2, 
3, 4. Activities include picnic, drum and 
bugle competition (Newton Field, 6:30 
p.m., July 2), excursion rides on St. Croix 
(July 3, 4), fireworks display (Lakefront 
Park, approx. 10 p.m., July 4), foodstands, 
beer gardens. Call Hudson Chamber of 
Commerce for information. Mpls. 





Sf. CROIX VALLEY : 
SUMMER WEAVING STUDIO 


— Classes in floor loom weaving 
— Unique Scandinavian yarns 

& the opportunity to see 

the actual production of 

Handwoven Textiles in a 
Professional Studio. 


located in 


NORDIC TRADING 


421 South Main 
Stillwater 439-0240 


Phyllis Taylor — weaver & instructor 
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‘| WOW! HAVE YOU DISCOVERED OLD 
‘| AFTON VILLAGE ON THE ST. CROIX? 
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FAMOUS LERKBURGERS 
ON & OFF SALE LIQUOR 
OPEN EVERY DAY 


AFTON\ 
CHRIS CRAFT 
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The St. Croix Valley... 


Anice place to visit and a beautiful 
place to live. 





It’s Here For You. 
We’re Here For You Too. | 


Think of all the words used to make network of property real estate 
places sound more attractive. Like specialists in North America. 
picturesque. Breathtaking. Pastoral. You can count on getting the highest 
Unfortunately, they're often just a quality professional Realtor service 
hype. Simply not true. available. Anywhere. 
The St. Croix Valley area, on the other + jyst give us a Call and youre half way 
hand, is one place those descriptions home. We're here for you. 


really fit. But until you see for yourself, 
we know you wont be convinced. 


That's why we'd like to Show you Century, 
around. 2) 
You see, we're Century 21 Johnson & Ten ® 


Associates. And we've been helping Johnson & Associates Realtors® 


home buyers buy and sellers sellin 467 go, Lake St., Forest Lake, Minn. 55025 e (612) 464-5400 
this area for Over 30 years. We area 102 So. Main St., Stillwater, Minn. 55082 e (612) 439-9550 


member of Century 2 rtie largest Each office is independently owned and operated. 


MULTIPLE LISTING SERVICE 


